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”  papatenag in terms of the development of the INstiruTE, the traffic engi- 
neering profession has grown steadily and soundly during the past year. 
Traffic engineering techniques and principles have been widely accepted and 
applied. 

More applications have been received for admission to membership in the 
INsTITUTE than in any previous year. Interest is from men of many profes- 
sional backgrounds, experiences, and positions. 

All publications of the INstiruTE, and especially Trarric ENGINEERING, 
have grown in size, quality, and distribution. They are now widely sought 
and recognized. 

With the wars in Europe and in the Pacific in their most critical and 
tumultuous stages, members of the INstiTUTE and others in the traffic engineer- 
ing profession have been able during the year to render most valuable services 
through work with the Transportation Corps, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Provost Marshal General, the Navy, and other branches of the Armed Services. 
Contributions on the home front have been of equal importance and signifi- 
cance, with civilian transportation in its most serious stage. 

Through its committtees, the INstrruTEe has contributed to the work of 
national groups and agencies in not only wartime matters but in the develop- 
ment of plans and policies for highway transportation in the post-war period. 

These, and other achievements, cannot be credited to a small number of 
individuals, or even to specific groups of individuals. Every member has as- 
sumed his proportionate part in advancing traffic engineering and to each goes 
crédit. Much has been accomplished through the hard and persistent work of 
the entire I.T.E. membership. 

The war is over! The InstiruTe has the responsibility of leadership and 
direction in the reconversion from war to peacetime transportation conditions. 
This job may even be more difficult than those imposed during the war. In- 
creased motor vehicle use, old and wornout cars, “war-relieved” attitudes, ex- 
tensive roadway construction programs, and other factors will make the needs 
for specialized traffic treatments more important than ever before. Agencies 
engaged in highway transportation will be challenged by the magnitude and 
scope of the problems which will be thrust upon the Nation immediately. So, 
while the INstiruTE can now very proudly look back on a year of success dur- 
ing the grave war period, it must nevertheless be cognizant of the problems 
which lie ahead and must plan to meet them surely and effectively. 


Secretary-T reasurer. 
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Onigin and Destination Suregys 


ta Urban “reas 


Editor’s Note: This is a condensation 
of the report of the Committee on Origin 
and Destination Survey Techniques, Traf- 
fic and Operations Department, Highway 
Research Board.* Owing to limited space, 
the detailed description of new survey 
techniques, included in the original re- 
port, are not presented here. The com- 
mittee report was prepared by John T. 
Lynch, secretary. 


PREFACE 

s DECEMBER 1944, Congress passed 

the Federal-aid Highway Act, 
which amended the Federal law so as 
to recognize the needs of urban high- 
way development. The law makes 
Federal-aid funds available for projects 
in urban areas, and authorizes the 
designation of a National System of 
Interstate Highways which will be a 
network of limited mileage, connect- 
ing and penetrating the major centers 
of population. 

These far-reaching changes in na- 
tional policy are the result of ten years 
of research carried on through the 
state highway planning surveys. Be- 
gun in 1935 by the various highway 
departments, in cooperation with the 
Public Roads Administration, the sur- 
veys made possible the writing of those 
two milestones in American highway 
history: “Toll Roads and Free Roads” 
(1939) and “Interregional Highways” 
(1944). 

Mile-by-Mile Inventory 


The studies were designed to inven- 
tory the nation’s highway systems, 
mile by mile; to find out what services 
* Members of the O & D Committee are: 
Floyd M. Braff, James S. Burch, Nathan Cher- 
niack, Fred W. Fisch, Roy E. Jorgensen, 
Harry W. Lockner, Ladislas Segoe, I. $. Shat- 
tuck, Lawrence §. Waterbury, Burton Marye, 
D. Grant Mickle, chairman, and John T. 
Lynch, secretary. 


are rendered, who pays for the facili- 
ties, and to generate the factual data 
on which an orderly development of 
highways in accordance with needs can 
be charted. 

The highway planning surveys were 
confined largely to rural highways and 
their usage. It is a paradox of our 
times that the studies which produced 
such extensive data on rural highways 
should be the ones to disclose the ur- 
gency of urban improvements where 
comparable factual information is not 
generally available. 


O. & D. Project Committee 


Late in 1943 the Trafic and Opera- 
tions Department of the Highway Re- 
search Board appointed a project com- 
mittee to study origin and destination 
survey techniques. This report briefly 
reviews the various methods used, and 
describes in some detail the results ob- 
tained to date. It is a report of the 
Project Committee of the Highway 
Research Board, and was prepared by 
its secretary, John T. Lynch, of the 
Public Roads Administration, who 
drew heavily upon the results of many 
of the city traffic origin and destina- 
tion surveys now under way. Every 
member of the committee assisted in 
the preparation of the report by pro- 
viding data, valuable suggestions, and 
critical review. 


Enough already has been developed 
to show beyond doubt that data col- 
lected in good origin and destination 
studies are necessary not only in lo- 
cating and designing new facilities 
properly, but also in providing more 
efficient use of present street and park- 
ing facilities. The information also is 
important in broad planning for fu- 
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ture urban development, because of 
the close relationship between trans- 
portation in the city and its housing, 
schools, stores, and other facilities. 

During the coming months, more 
information will be developed from 
the cities in which surveys have been 
conducted, and in others not yet 
started. Refinements in survey tech- 
niques and additional uses for the data 
can be expected, so that this first re- 
port of the committee is a report of 
progress to date. 


REPORT 


| pes many years, origin and destina- 
tion surveys have been made at 
river crossings in connection with spe- 
cific problems, such as the selection of 
the proper location for a new facility, 
the estimation of the traffic volumes 
which should be assumed in the design, 
and the determination of the economic 
practicability of toll crossings. For 
example, the New York Port Author- 
ity has collected and used much data 
concerning the origins and destina- 
tions of the trans-Hudson vehicular 
traffic.! 

Another important use for surveys 
of this character has been in the inves- 
tigation of proposed by-passes around 
Origin and destination data 
obtained at stations located on high- 
ways where they enter the urban areas 
have been employed in estimating the 
number of vehicles which would use a 
by-pass, if constructed, the location 
which would be of most service to 
trafhc, and the benefits which would 
accrue to the users. While such sur- 
veys have shown the need for 
by-passes in some cases, they have gen- 
erally indicated that most of the ap- 
proaching traffic is destined for the 
city itself, rather than beyond it, and 


cities. 


1 “Geographic Distribution of Trans-Hudson 
Vehicular Traffic in 1935,” WPA Project No. 
665-97-3-13. 
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would be served best by a highway 
that would permit free and uninter- 
rupted travel to or near the heart of 
the city. This finding has led to the 
realization that the principal need in 
most large urban areas is for express 
facilities into and through the city. 
As such facilities would be used by 
intracity traffic to an even greater 
extent than by through traffic, the 
need has developed for origin and des- 
tination studies including within their 
scope travel with origin and destina- 
tion both within the city, as well as 
that extending on to the rural high- 
ways. 

Techniques Well Developed 


The techniques for the surveys at 
river crossings, and at the outer fringes 
of urban areas have been well devel- 
oped and are comparatively simple. 
For a representative period of time, all 
vehicles are counted and classified as 
to type, and the drivers of all, or a 
representative portion, are stopped and 
asked the origin and destination of the 
trip and the location and purpose of 
any intermediate stops. If only a 
portion is interviewed, percentages 
calculated from the origin and desti- 
nation questionnaires are applied to 
the total traffic observed. 

The determination of the origin and 
destination of the intra-city traffic is 
much more difficult, because of the 
larger trafhc volumes and the many 
alternate routes of travel afforded by 
the street grid. These same factors 
make it impossible to estimate accur- 
ately the benefits which would accrue 
from any improvement, or the loca- 
tion which would best serve traffic, 
from an observation of traffic counts 
and turning movements alone. Traffic 
in an urban area is fluid iff nature; it 
may shift from one route to another to 
avoid congestion and delay, or to take 
advantage of especially attractive fa- 
cilities. It is only through a knowl- 
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edge of origins and destinations, there- 
fore, that a determination of needed 
traffic routes can be made. 


Methods Previously Used 

For the past several years there has 
been a growing realization that new 
techniques would have to be developed 
for urban origin and destination sur- 
veys; in fact, procedures somewhat 
experimental in nature have been de- 
vised and used in a number of cities. 
In some cases as, for example, in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the conventional meth- 
ods of the external surveys have been 
employed within cities and traffic has 
been stopped and interviewed at points 
of traffic concentration. Such meth- 
ods, however, are applicable only to 
problems of limited scope or to those 
of a more general nature in small or 
medium-sized cities in which most of 
the trafic funnels through a few bot- 
tlenecks. 
volumes 
areas make roadside interviewing ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In Chicago, a comprehensive survey 


In any case, the large traffic 


which occur within urban 


was made, in which routes of travel 
were traced for a day by the observa- 
tion of tag numbers as the vehicles 
passed stations which encircled nu- 
merous zones throughout the city. 
Boy Scouts were used as recorders and 
the supervising personnel was supplied 
by the States, municipalities, counties, 
and other jurisdictions which partici- 
pated in the survey. The voluminous 
data obtained were analyzed by punch- 
card methods. The survey was suc- 
cessfully carried out and proved to be 
of great value in the planning of high- 
way facilities.2. Surveys much more 
limited in scope have been made by 


2A Trafig Survey of the Chicago Dis- 
trict,” by the Cook County Highway De- 
partment, April 1943. 

3“Preliminary Report on an 
Through and Between the Cities of Dallas and 
Fort Worth for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment,” by Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan and 
MacDonald, October 1944. 
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methods in Texas and _ else- 
Such surveys are quickly or- 


ganized and analyzed and give invalu- 


similar 
where.® 


able assistance in the solution of defi- 
nite urban problems where time is a 
vital factor. 
Cleveland and Detroit Studies 

In Cleveland, questionnaires were 
distributed to workers through their 
employers to determine the daily 
movements to and from work. 

In Detroit origins of workers in all 
major industrial plants were obtained 
by analysis of a “swap-ride’”’ question- 
naire which was distributed by the 
local Office of War Transportation. 

Based on the previous experience in 
Cleveland, the Ohio Department of 
Highways decided that better results 
could be obtained by questioning 
workers in their homes, rather than at 
their place of work, and in a similar 
origin and destination survey in To- 
ledo the census tract of residence was 
used as the basis of sampling.4 Through 
the cooperation of the public and pa- 
rochial school authorities pupils ob- 
tained information on the means, 
route, and time of travel to and from 
work on a specified day by all workers 
in their families. 
made on the basis of the number of 
gainfully employed persons residing in 


Expansion was 


each tract as shown by the census. 
The data were correlated with ground 
counts and the origins and destina- 
tions of peak-hour travel, which is 
composed mainly of travel to and 
from work, were thus determined. 

In several urban areas, including the 
Ansonia-Derby-Shelton area in Con- 
necticut °, Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Louisville, Ky., © the origins and desti- 


4“Toledo, Ohio, Regional Trafhe Study, 
1943,” Ohio Department of Highways, To- 
ledo Trafhc Commission. 

5 Highway Research Board proceedings, 23rd 
annual meeting (1943), pages 363-381. 

6 “Trafic Analysis and Expressway Plan for 
the City of Louisville, Ky.,” by H. W. Loch- 
ner and Co., September 1944. 
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trathe counted on the 
streets, especially at bridges and other 


nations of 


points of concentration, were assumed 


to be distributed to various zones in 
iccordance with the estimated relative 
importance of each zone as a source or 
objective of trafic. The estimates were 
based on data obtained at external sta- 
tiens, on census data relative to each 
zcne, and on factors developed in more 
elaborate surveys in other cities. As 
more data become available from sur- 
veys now under way, it should be pos- 
sible to establish relationships which 
will aid greatly in future estimates of 
this kind. 


New Technique Developed 

Proposals for large Federal appropri- 
ition for post-war highway construc- 
tion, including, for the first time, sub- 
stantial for the 


congestion, made it highly important 


sums relief of city 
to develop and perfect techniques of 
general applicability which would give 
a basis for the determination of trafhic 
After a thor- 
ough examination of the procedures 


needs in urban areas. 
which had been used, including those 
described above, and conferences with 
those w ho used them, the conclus:on 
was reached that interviews made at a 
cordon of external stations surround- 
ing the urban area and in a representa- 
tive sample of the homes within the 
area would give the information of 
greatest value for the least expenditure 
of manpower and funds. These inter- 
Views W ould be SO conducted as to de- 
velop information concerning all of 
the travel within the area on a typi- 
cal W eckday. 

The procedure already perfected in 
the by-pass studies, with some rela- 
tively minor modifications, was suit- 
able for the interviewing at the cordon 
of external the home 
an entirely new 
technique had to be developed, be- 
the determination of a day’s 
travel by questioning residents in their 
homes had never been attempted be- 


stations. For 


interviews, however, 


cause 
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fore, except as regards travel to and 
from work in the Toledo survey, above 
described. 

In other fie'ds, however, the science 
of sampling through home interviews 
was well developed. The Bureau of the 
Census in particular, had used this 
method extensively to determine 
well 
as to obtain special information for 


trends between census years as 
numerous governmental agencies. For 
example, a consumer requirements sur- 
1943 the 


Office of Civilian Requirements by the 


vey was conducted in for 
Bureau of the Census, assisted by an 
advisory board composed of most of 
the nationally known public opinion 
sampling experts. In this survey it 
was established beyond question that 
a sample carefully distributed as_re- 
gards place of residence would be rep- 
Ty he 
4,935 households in which interviews 
for this Nation-wide 
the 
basis of geographical location, yet the 
distribution E 
family, 


resentative in all other respects. 


were conducted 


survey were selected solely on 
as regards race, size of 


occupation, etc., was very 
nearly the same as in the 1940 census. 

In order to take advantage of their 
extensive experience in sampling and 
interviewing, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus was asked to assist in the develop- 
ment of procedures and numerous con- 
ferences were held between representa- 
tives of that bureau and those of the 
Public Roads Administration. In ad- 
the of the State 
Highway Department of Georgia, em- 
ployees of the Bureau of the Census 
later assisted in the actual field work 
in Savannah. 


dition, at request 


Following conferences among the 
officials of the state highway depart- 
ments, and the Public Roads 
Administration, in which definite pro- 


cities, 


cedures were agreed upon, work was 
started during March, April, May and 
June, 1944, in Tulsa, New Orleans, 
Little Rock, Kansas City (Kan.), 
Kansas City (Mo.), Memphis, Savan- 
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nah, Oklahoma City, and Lincoln 
(Neb.) in the order named. Based on 
experience gained in these cities, a 
manual was prepared and distributed 
to district engineers by the Public 
Roads Administration on July 17, 
1944. Subsequently, work has been 
started in Nashville, Shreveport, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Greenville (S. C.), Fort 
Wayne, Council Bluffs, Milwaukee, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Covington-New- 
port (Ky.), Spartanburg (S. C.), 
Richmond (Va.), Providence (R. I.), 
and Charlotte (N. C.). In all cases 
the surveys are being made by state 
highway departments in cooperation 
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with the Public Roads Administration 
and with city officials. The metropoli- 
tan areas of Kansas City, Omaha and 
Cincinnati lie in two states and, in 
each case, both states have adopted 
identical procedures and are working 
in close cooperation. 


Other Studies Under Way 


As of July 1, 1945, O & D studies 
were also underway in various stages of 
progress in Mason City (la.), Spring- 
field (Mo.), Baton Rouge, St. Louis, 
Boston, Waycross (Ga.), Indianapolis, 
Ottumwa (Ia.) Newark (N. J.) and 
Baltimore. 


NEW COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS OBLIGED TO PROVIDE 
PARKING FACILITIES 


The Board of County Commission- 
ers of Montgomery County, sitting as 
a district council for that portion of 
the Maryland - Washington regional 
district within Montgomery County, 
has adopted an ordinance requiring 
that on and after July 5, 1945, no 
application for a building permit for a 
commercial or an industrial building 
in any commercial or industrial zone 
shall be approved unless there is in- 
cluded with the plan for such build- 
ing or improvement a plot plan show- 
ing the required open space to be pro- 
vided in connection with such struc- 
tural improvement for off-street park- 
ing. The ordinance does not apply to 
the business district of Bethesda, Sil- 
ver Spring, Takoma Park, Kensington 
and certain other areas. 

The schedule provides that for the- 
atres, auditoriums, stadiums, recrea- 
tional establishments there shall be one 
parking space for each six seats. For 
each cne-story commercial building 

* 


devoted to retail trade, one off-street 
parking space for each three hundred 
square feet of floor area; for each com- 
mercial building in excess of one story, 
one parking space for each three hun- 
dred square feet of ground floor area 
and one parking space for each five 
hundred square feet of upper floor 
space; for office buildings, professional 
buildings, etc., one parking space for 
each four hundred square feet area of 
a one-story building and one space for 
each seven hundred and fifty square 
feet of upper floor area in addition in 
buildings over one story; for each res- 
taurant, one parking space for each 
fifty square feet of floor area; for each 
hotel, one space for each five hundred 
square feet of sleeping room area. All 
off-street parking facilities shall be lo- 
cated on the site or conveniently near 


to the main building to which such | 


parking facilities are pertinent.— 
American Society of Planning Officials 
News Letter. 

* 


STATE FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR CITY PROJECTS 
The State of Washington authorized the state highway department 
to use state funds to acquire rights-of-way, and construct and maintain 
city streets forming a part of a primary state highway within the city; 
and set aside $10,000,000 for post-war public works in municipalities. 
Pennsylvania appropriated $1,000,000 to municipalities for preparation of 


plans and specifications for public works. 


LARNER 
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Ue We Want Safety, 


We Can fave 7t 


A Radio Commentary 


Editor's Note: Managing editor of the 
Mason City (la.) Globe Gazette, Mr. Hall 
has long been active in safety work and 
is a former president of the lowa State 
Safety Council. He now serves as vice 
chairman of the committee on program 
promotion of the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety. We are indebted to the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety 
for bringing this straight talk to our at- 
tention, 
gee now and then in the grist of 

mail which reaches me, as an edi- 
tor with a known interest in the safety 
cause, I receive this utterly simple sug- 
gestion for solving the nation’s future 
trafic safety problem: “Just continue 
the speed limit which has been im- 
posed on our motoring public by the 
war.” 


How I wish the problem were that 
simple of solution. But it isn’t—and 
for a number of reasons. 


In the first place, the assumption 
that the wartime speed ceiling has 
been 100 per cent successful is sadly 
erroneous. Allowing for the greatly 
curtailed total mileage, the number 
of highway accidents suffered these 
past four years approaches amazingly 
close to the average of the pre-war 
years. 

Not the American Way 

But even if the reduced speed plan 
were the complete success which many 
assume it to be, it wouldn’t be the 
American way of doing things in nor- 
mal times. The American way is to 
speed up—not slow down. And there’s 
not the slightest evidence on hand 
that this fundamental characteristic 
in our people has been amended. 

To the contrary, the evidence is 
that the “hurry up” principle has been 


by W. Eart Hari 


accentuated by the war. The millions 
of fine lads who have become accus- 
tomed to living dangerously—flying 
at 300 or 400 miles an hour and that 
sort of thing—are going to be a part 
of our motoring public in the years 
just ahead. 

Let’s not kid ourselves about this 
matter. Let’s be realistic. Let’s fa¢e 
the predictable truth. We’ve got to 
look forward to higher speeds, not 
lower speeds. For a time it’s going to 
be higher speeds in our present anti- 
quated cars. Whether this will be for 
a few months or a few years remains 
to be seen. 





And, very frankly, I’m less con- 
cerned about our youngsters coming 
back from the war than I am about 
those on the home front with reac- 
tions blunted and dulled by four or 
five years of slow driving. Our aver- 
age age will be just that must greater 
—four or five years —and_ physical 
alertness has a tendency to deteriorate 
with age. We'll not be as quick on the 
draw as we used to be. 


“Ordinary Guys’’ Present Big Problem 


That’s where the real problem will 
lie. Let’s not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that these adventure-secking 
lads fresh home from the wars will be 
our only—or indeed our major—prob- 
lem on the highways. The really big 
problem will be you and I, just or- 
dinary guys. 

Up to this time in this commentary, 
I seem to have taken a rather gloomy 
view of the future. So I think I'd 
better correct that impression. 

The truth is that I am not down- 
hearted at all. I’m not a defeatist. To 
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the exact contrary, I feel—and I feel 
very deeply—that the trafic problem 
not only can be but is going to be 
solved. The solution will come from 
intelligent action, not from mere wish- 
ful thinking. 

To start with, it’s going to be neces- 
sary to recognize the nature and the 
scope of the problem confronting us. 
Those who glibly think that solution 
lies in continuing the speed limita- 
tion just aren’t doing that. They’re 
revealing a pathetic disregard of the 
plain facts of American life. 

The scope of the problem is made 
manifest to us when we consider that 
if the half century since the advent 
of the automobile a_ considerably 
number have 
been killed on streets and highways 
than in all our wars within that same 
period, including the 


greater of Americans 


conflict just 
ended. 

Of course, if you wanted to base 
the comparison on injuries rather than 
on death, the margin on the side of 
motor vehicle accidents as against war 
would be even more pronounced. In 
the field of traffic accidents, there are 
roughly 30 injuries to each death; in 
war the disparity isn’t 
great. 


nearly that 


All of this I mention by way of 
convincing you that in emphasizing 
the vast importance of trafic safety— 
all forms of safety, for that matter— 
[ am not unduly minimizing the im- 
portance of war. My aspiration is for 
a world made secure against both the 
slaughter of war and the slaughter of 
peace—on our highways. 


Need More Than Wishful Thinking 

Both can be achieved—but not by 
mere wishful thinking, not by assum- 
ing things that are not true, not by 
kidding ourselves into the belief that 
accidents are something that happen 
to the other fellow, not to us. Noth- 
ing good will ever come out of such 
an approach and such an attitude as 
this. 
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In this bit of preaching, I’m talk- 
ing to you-—not to somebody else in 
the room, not to the fellow across the 
street, I’m talking to you. For in the 
final analysis, it’s the sum total atti- 
tudes of the individual citizens of 
America which will determine whether 
an effective solution is found to the 
mounting problem of traffic slaughter. 

What you think and what you do 
in effecting that solution are enor- 
mously important. that 
always. 


Remember 


For the past 15 years or so I’ve been 
safety and 
chasing up and down the country ad- 
monishing people to be careful with 


writing editorials about 


their own lives. A good many people 
have let me know, in person or by let- 
ter, that they think I’m a very foolish 
person. 


Safety Efforts Futile? 

Once the president of an insurance 
company that 
safety efforts are futile by their very 
nature. 


expressed the view 
Killing on our highways, he 
argued, is the inevitable penalty we 
pay for progress. “It’s too bad,” he 
added, “but there’s nothing much we 
can do about it.” 

An editor friend, irked by my safety 
preachments, once wrote me thus: 

“We're all going to die some day, 
aren’t Well, what great differ- 
ence does it make whether we die on 


we? 


the highway, and get it over in a 
hurry, or wait and die in bed from 
cancer, diphtheria, scarlet fever or 
some other disease?” 

Before I learned that the man who 
put this query to me was the victim of 
inoperable cancer, from which subse- 
quently he died, I considered his ques- 
tion in an objective and dispassionate 
way, “What difference does it make?” 
I asked myself. 

And strangely enough, I discovered 
that I couldn’t prove my case. | 
couldn’t prove that my editor friend 
was Life is sweet to me. |] 
want to live out my days. I 


wrong. 
want 
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those near and dear to me to live out 
their days. 

But this is a matter of individual 
viewpoint. I couldn’t prove my case. 
The contention of my _ insurance 
friend, however, is something else. His 
view that highway slaughter is an in- 
evitable penalty imposed by progress 
can be refuted, indeed has been re- 
futed many times. 


Strange Kind of Progress, Indeed! 

It’s a strange kind of progress in- 
deed that has implicit in it an annual 
toll of 40,000 or 50,000 killed and 
more than a million injured. As a 
philosophy of defeatism, it’s compar- 
able with the doctrine of some that 
future wars are inevitable because man, 
by nature, is a fighting animal. 

My rather extended contacts with 
the safety problem have developed in 
my thinking on the subject this fun- 
damental belief, stated over and over 
again: 

When nine out of 10 Americans 
want safety on the streets and high- 
ways—and are willing to pay the price 
of safety—our country will be on the 
way to having safety almost over 
night. 

And in this thinking, I’m not in- 
dulging in any wishful thinking. Nor 
am I calling for or expecting any mir- 
acle. I’m just as hard-headed about it 
as I could possibly be. 

Like Being Against Sin 

When I talk about “wanting 
safety,” I’m thinking of safety in the 
concrete, not safety in the abstract. 
Being for safety as a general principle 
is like being against sin. Naturally 
everybody favors safety if you put the 
proposition to him in a general way. 

The desire for safety I’m talking 
about here is one that makes the indi- 
vidual willing in his own daily life to 
conform to the rules of safety with 
respect to his own activities. 

More than that, this desire for 
safety I have in mind is a force that 
would cause the individual to accept 
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the cost of safety without complaint. 
And that cost is going to be staggering 
if considered unto itself. For its true 
proportions, this cost will have to be 
laid down alongside the cost of acci- 
dents. 


Consult the Experts 


A nation committed wholeheartedly 
to the case of safety would inevitably 
go to three experts in the field and put 
this question: “What can you do?” 
One of those would be the educator, 
another would be the law enforcer and 
the third would be the engineer. 

From each there would be a coun- 
ter question. It would be: 

“Are you real sure that you're 
ready to pay the price for what I can 
do?” There would have to be assur- 
ance on this point. Up to this time 
none of the three has been doing all 
he can in safety for that very reason. 
He hasn’t been sure, in fact he has 
had good reason to doubt, that the 
public was willing to pay the price. 

With such assurance, the educator 
would say: 

“In an effective way I can teach 
safety from the day a youngster en- 
ters school. I can weave safety into 
other courses in an effective way. I 
can and will give safety and _ safe- 
driving a curricular standing in high 
school. In the end, every high school 
graduate will either know how to drive 
or know that he isn’t physically or 
temperamentally qualified to sit at the 
wheel of an automobile.” 


It Can Be Done 

With such assurance, the law en- 
forcer would say: 

“TIl go as far as I can in courting 
cooperation from the motoring and 
pedestrian public. But in cases where 
compliance with the rules of safety 
isn’t forthcoming, I'll crack down 
without fear or favor. In the past 
there has been too much public sym- 
pathy and support for those who vio- 
late the rules. All I want to know is 
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that by doing my full duty, I shall 
not be separating myself from my 
job.” 

With such assurance, the engineer 
would say: 

“My job is going to be giving 
America a wholly new system of 
highways. The first essential will be 
channelized traffic on all arterial high- 
ways. By this, I mean a physical sep- 
aration between north and southbound 
trafic and between east and west- 
bound traffic, making head-on collision 
accidents impossible. With this there 
must be a vast system of separated 
crossings, at highway intersections as 
well as at railroads.” 

Not Even a Good Start 

Incidentally our reaction to this 
recipe for safety from the engineer 
would be the acid test of our desire 
for safety. We here in lowa—and the 
same would go for Illinois and many 
another state—think that our road- 
building program is pretty near com- 
plete. The startling truth is that we 
haven’t much more than made a good 
start. We might just as well prepare 
ourselves for that jolt. 

In all but a few tiny stretches, our 
automobiles are coming at each other 
on a narrow slab of pavement at a 
collision speed of 70 or 80 miles an 
hour. After the war, when we return 
to a cruising speed of 60 or 70 miles 
an hour, this collision potential will be 
stepped up to well over 100 miles. 





* 
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The oncoming driver may or may 
not be competent. He may or may 
not be sober. He may or may not be 
driving on good tires. We put our 
trust in Providence every time we 
meet another car. We’re separated 
from it by only an imaginary line. 
We accept it as a commonplace—but 
what a time we'd have explaining it 
to the man from Mars. He’d say we 
were crazy—and we wouldn’t be able 
to prove that he wasn’t right. 

You see now, I’m quite sure, what I 
mean by “wanting safety and being 
willing to pay the price for it.” The 
mere “wanting safety” isn’t of much 
account unless it’s joined with a recog- 
nition of the nature and scope of the 
problem and a willingness to provide 
preventive measures rather than pay 
an ever so much greater price in the 
form of death and injury. 

With the knowledge already at 
their command, educators, enforcers 
and engineers could lead this nation 
into an almost complete solution of 
the post-war accident problem. That’s 
for sure. 


The Only Question 

The big question—the only ques- 
tion—is whether they will be permit- 
ted to apply their knowledge by an 
aroused public opinion. 

That’s where you and I come into 
the picture. We hold the all-impor- 
tant key to the future safety of our 
country. 


* 


ARISTOTLE ON CITY PLANNING 


Writing in the 4th Century B. C., Aristotle says of city plans: 


“The 


arrangement of the private dwellings is thought to be more agreeable and 
more convenient for general purposes if they are laid out in straight streets, 
after the modern fashion, that is, the one introduced by Hippodamus; but 
it is more suitable for security in war if it is on the contrary plan, as cities 
used to be in ancient times, for that arrangement is difficult for foreign 
troops to enter and to find their way about in when attacking. Hence it 


is well to combine the advantages of both plans . 


. and not to lay out 


the whole city in straight streets, but only certain parts and districts, for 


in this way it will combine security with beauty. 


The American City. 


(Politics VII, 10.)”— 
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“The Desigu of Reflectorized 
“Stop” aud” Slou’ Scgue 
by MicHaEL ROBINSON 
Traffic Engineering Division, City of Chicago 


E fpr Traffic Engineering Division of 
the City of Chicago needed new 
“stop” and “slow” signs due to de- 
struction and general deterioration of 
existing signs and stock pile depletion. 

Embossed 24” x 24” octagonal 
“stop” signs and 24” x 24” square or 
diamond-shaped “‘slow” signs had been 
in general use. These signs were fabri- 
cated of No. 18 U. S. standard gauge 
sheet steel with the borders, bars and 
letters embossed. The reflectorizing 
material, as an overall background for 
the entire sign face, with the message 
and secondary messages painted or 
stenciled in black enamel, was able to 
withstand only several cycles of clean- 
ing. The message, bars and borders 
faded or greyed-out, blending with 
the background into one mass. The 
reflectorizing material also had a ten- 
dency to pull away from the sign face. 
Thus the sign lacked punch and its 
effectiveness was lost. 

In view of the fact that the Public 
Roads Administration of the Federal 
Works Agency, at the request of the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Control had developed 
rounded letters that were to become 
standard with governmental agencies 
having traffic engineering matters un- 
der their jurisdiction, it was decided 
to adopt whatever had been tentatively 
approved for incorporation in any new 
signs. 


Devices, 


Morover, a new and improved re- 
flectorizing material (Scotchlite) has 
been developed and unlike the old 
types, it has a synthetic resin base upon 
which small glass beads are set. It is 
practically impervious to water, and 
when properly applied to the sign 


plate will withstand several vigorous 
cleanings. To some extent, the physi- 
cal quality of this new material, un- 
like paint, improves with its exposure 
to the elements. 
Experiments Conducted 

Experiments were conducted with 
various combinations and designs, us- 
ing reflectorizing materials (Silver 4nd 
Yellow Scotchlite) and Federal Yellow 
enamel, all in accordance with the 
State of Illinois Manual of Uniform 
Trafhc Control Devices, to determine 
the most effective sign background. 
The best results for both day and 
night visibility were obtzined by di- 
viding the sign area into three hori- 
zontal panels. The upper and lower 
panels were finished with Federal yel- 
low enamel, and the center panel was 
covered with silver reflectorizing ma- 
terial for the message background. 

The mounting of these signs eight 
feet above grade to minimize vandal- 
ism and destruction and to clear 
parked cars produced an optical prob- 
lem in the centering of the message. 
There is a definite optical sign center 
that does not coincide with the exact 
mechanical center. This variation was 
found to be three-sixteenths of an 
inch below the mechanical center, thus 
providing a larger area of reflectoriza- 
tion above the message. Adjustment 
to this optical center had the desired 
effect of correcting the centering of 
the message. 
Problem of Spacing 

The State Manual on Uniform Traf- 
fic Control Devices does not contain 
specifications for the spacing of let- 
ters. Hence, the problem of spacing 
had to be given careful study. Experi- 
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ments in the combinations of letters 
made to determine the proper 
grouping of the letters to avoid split- 
ting them into groups of one or more 
letters. Our final tests determined the 
results shown on the drawing of the 
“stop” sign. 


were 


In the final analysis, it is believed 
the center reflectorizing panel is of 
sufficient area to produce the most de- 
sirable results at night, and that the 
upper and lower panels of Federal 
Yellow enamel will produce high at- 
tention value in daytime. 


‘“*Slow”’ Signs 


Our “slow” sign was the conven- 
tional 24” x 24” square or diamond- 
shaped type, with the entire back- 
ground covered with old style silver 
scotchlite and border and letters em 
Here, too, we were at a loss 
for proper letter spacing with the 
rounded letters. The State Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control 
specifies that the “slow” sign shall be 
24” x 24” minimum with eight-inch 
Series ““C”’ letters. A nine-inch cen- 
ter strip was used with six-inch let- 
ters in the “stop” sign and the cor- 
responding proportion for the center 
strip for eight-inch letters was 12 
inches. Therefore the center panel of 
the “slow” sign was designed with a 
12-inch strip of silver scotchlite. 
The optical center correction for 
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in Chicago. 


the message “slow”? was found to be 
one-fourth of an inch lower than the 
which is in 
portion to the six-inch letters of the 
“stop” sign. 


mechanical center, pro- 


From the effectiveness of the “stop” 
that bars 
and below the message added to the 


sign we determined above 
distinctiveness of the sign. The hori- 
zontal bars distinctly divided the sil- 
ver scotchlite center panel from the 
upper and lower yellow enamel pan- 
els. Lowering the center panel one- 
eighth of an inch below the mechani- 
cal sign center achieved the result of 
optically the upper and 
lower panels. It was found that, since 
the overall area was somewhat larger 
and subject to more twisting and de- 
the horizontal bars, 
the “slow” would 


stiffen and strengthen the sign. 
Message Baked On 

Previously the messages were sten- 
ciled to the scotchlite background; 
now they are to be baked, thus length- 
ening the life and readability of the 


balancing 


formation, em- 


bossed on sign, 


sign and reducing greying-out of the 
message. 

It was found by experiment that 
the proper grouping of the letters 
“§-L-O-W,” due to the variation in 
their width, produced another prob- 
lem. Balancing the relationship be- 
tween the corresponding slopes of the 
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border, letter size and shape, space and 
background was finally attained after 
many trials and experiments. Our final 


tests determined the results shown in 


the drawing. 
Secondary Messages Eliminated 
In our considerations, the various 


unimportant secondary messages, such 
as “thru street,” were eliminated to 
get as much target area as possible 
and center complete attention upon 
the basic message. The erection au- 
thorization legend, “City of Chicago,” 
was reduced to half-inch letters, the 
size recommended by the Federal Man- 
ual. (Section 132, Manual on Uniform 
Trafic Control Devices. ) 

In specifications for these signs, due 
to priorities and scarcity of materials, 
an alternative thickness of metal was 
listed out of fairness to prospective 
bidders. We thought a heavy flat plate 
sign would suffice, since it would be 
mounted on a large bowl which would 
support the sign all around the peri- 
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slow” signs in Chicago. 


phery of the bowl. Fourteen gauge 
was the desired thickness for the flat 
plate sign and 16 gauge for the al- 
ternate with embossed borders and 
bars. 


Cleaning 

Chicago, like most major industrial 
and railroad cities, has atmospheric 
conditions and weather that create 
quite a disturbing cleaning problem 
It was found that by scrubbing with 
a stiff bristle brush, using a deter- 
gent and a steam jenny, these signs 
can be kept relatively clean. In some 
sections of the city signs have to be 
cleaned more often than in others. 


References: Traffic Engineering Handbook; 


Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 
for Streets and Highways, (reprinted Septem- 
ber, 1937); State of Illinois Manual of Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 


Highways (June, 1940); “Legibility Distances 
of Highway Destination Signs,” (Proceedings, 
Highway Research Board, 1939); rounded let- 
ters prepared by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency at the re- 
quest of the Joint Committee 
Trafic Control Devices. 
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BUS LOADING STRIPS TO SAVE ASPHALT WEAR 


In Erie, the extensive displacement of the asphalt wear course at bus 


stops has led to construction of an experimental 


“bus loading strip’’ at a 


busy intersection where approximately 1,200 intra-city buses stop daily. 
Shoving and rutting of the three-inch sheet of asphalt on the six-inch plain 
portland cement base was the result of constant use by the heavy vehicles 
concentrating in the short space allotted for bus stops. 
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HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD TO EXPAND 


The executive committee of the 
Highway Research Board has an- 
nounced that the work of the board 
is being enlarged to provide a greatly 
expanded highway research correlation 
service. 

In the annual billion dollar program 
of highway improvement already pro- 
vided for by Congress and the states, 
the need for research is recognized. 
The Federal-Aid Act of 
1944 provides for engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations and highway re- 


Highway 


search necessary in connection there- 
with. 


To Employ Field Engineers 

To meet more adequately the im- 
perative need for correlation and co- 
ordination of the work of the many 
research agencies, the Highway Re- 
search Board, an operating unit of the 
National Research Council, cooper- 
ating with the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration and state highway 
ments, will employ field engineers and 
provide for greater support of com- 
mittee work and publications. Engi- 
neers of the board will spend a con- 
siderable part of their time visiting 
state highway departments and other 


depart- 


research agencies in order to acquire 
comprehensive knowledge of current 
or past research in their several fields, 
and to disseminate first-hand informa- 
tion. They will supply technical as- 
sistance to the research committees 
and collect research items and reports 
for publication. Asgistance in arrang- 
ing for cooperative projects among 
the Federal government, the states, 
universities and oth¢r research agencies 
is another important service that may 
be rendered. The six departments of 
the board cover research in (1) eco- 
nomics, finance, administration; (2) 
design; (3) materials and construc- 
tion; (4) maintenance; (5) traffic and 
operations; (6) soils. 

Commenting on the announcement, 


Roy W. Crum, director of the board 
said: “The work of individual re- 
search men in a large number of or- 
ganizations cannot be set in a mold 
by any overall agency, nor would it 
be desirable, but each investigator 
needs to be informed on past results 
and current activities in his field, and 
he needs facilities for contacts with 
other workers; also there is evidence 
that much valuable research is done 
but never reported. Committee work 
is an important factor in bringing the 
results of research work to fruition, 
for few fundamental improvements in 
practice are the results of any one 
man’s work. Individuals are developed 
and made more useful to their own 
organizations by contacts with others 
at committee meetings and technical 
sessions and accelerated 
through discussion and the need for 
arriving at agreements on new pro- 
cedures. Through the Correlation Ser- 
vice such work in the highway field 
will be put on a more adequate and 
productive basis.” 


progress is 


Objectives of the Service 

The stated objectives of the high- 
way research correlation service are: 
to collect available information con- 
cerning past, current and proposed re- 
search work relating to highways and 
highway transportation, of the Federal 
government, state highway depart- 
ments, colleges and universities and 
other research agencies; to study and 
correlate the information by means of 
individual and group conferences and 
committee activities; to prepare re- 
ports and make recommendations 
based thereon; and to disseminate such 
information, reports and recommenda- 
tions among the highway research 
agencies, to the end that they may be 
fully and promptly informed con- 
cerning research activities, and that a 
coordinated program of highway re- 
search may be planned and carried out 
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and thus avoid undesirable and un- 
necessary duplication of effort and se- 
cure greater economy and efficiency in 
the expenditure of public funds for 
research activities. 

The correlation will be in 
the immediate charge of Fred Burg- 
graf, associate director, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Roy W. Crun, di- 


service 
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rector. The executive committee in- 
cludes Stanton Walker, chairman; R. 
L. Morrison, vice chairman; T. H. 
MacDonald, W. H. Kenerson, Pyke 
Johnson, Hal H. Hale, Burton W. 
Marsh, R. A. Moyer, F. V. Reagel, 
Charles M. Upham and J. S. William- 


son. 


POST-WAR HIGHWAY PROGRAM TO BENEFIT EDUCATION 
IN RURAL SECTIONS 


Rural education will receive a great 
impetus from the post-war highway 
construction program, Charles M. Up- 
ham, engineer-director of the Ameri- 
Road Builders’ Association, told 
a conference of educators in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently. Improve- 
ment of our secondary or country 
roads under the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944 will make possible the 
consolidations of thousands of school 
districts and thus raise educational 
standards for farm children, he ex- 
plained. 


can 


“The little red school house is all 
right in tradition, but it had its draw- 
backs. Having to trudge daily through 
mud, dust or snow to reach it, im- 
paired its value,” Mr. Upham said. 
“All trends are now toward the mod- 
ern consolidated school with pupils de- 
livered in school motor buses, but 
these school houses depend upon the 
highways. Surveys show that there 
are between 5,000 and 10,000 rural 
school consolidations that should be 
made, but 2-e now impossible because 
of road conditions.” 


Many Located On Dirt Roads 

The engineer-director pointed out 
that a study made by his association 
in a number of representative counties 
showed that nearly 70 per cent were 
still on dirt roads. ‘Highways are the 
bottleneck to the growth and expan- 
sion of the consolidated school,” he 


said, “but under the post-war pro- 
gram of over a billion dollars a year 
for construction purposes, more than 
$300,000,000 will go for farm-to- 
market roads. This is a good start on 
pulling our country schools out of the 
mud.” 

Mr. Upham held that even when the 
consolidated school could not be built 
at once, absences would be materially 
cut and the general tone raised in dis- 
trict schools by improving the high- 
ways on which they were located. 

“America has 2,400,000 miles of 
rural roads serving 6,000,000 farms, 
but only 45,000 miles have a high 
type pavement and 99,000 miles have 
a low-type bituminous surfacing,” Mr. 
Upham went on to say. “The rest of 
these country highways—2,262,000 
miles—have a non-treated surface, are 
merely graded and drained, or are 
simply trails. When we consider the 
millions of farm children that must 
use such roads, the need for giving at- 
tention to our highways strictly from 
an educational angle becomes appar- 
ent.” 

He concluded by saying that im- 
proved country roads were also impor- 
tant for the rapid and regular delivery 
of farm products to market, the re- 
duction of costs in car and truck op- 
eration over improved highways, the 
delivery of mail, ‘and greater accessi- 
bility of the larger centers for shop- 
ping and pleasure trips. 
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Your local electric-service or- 
ganization and the G-E Illumi- 
nating Laboratory can help you 
develop a program for modern 
public-safety lighting. Ask for 
information. 


Because it is so fundamentally 
right, the Form 79 is a postwar 
model as it stands. And this 
luminaire is again available in its 
original aluminum construction. 

Besides providing a means of 
ending the dangers of dark-street 
driving, the Form 79 offers unexcelled economy and attractive 
appearance. Make it your first choice for essential needs today, 
for full-scale relighting tomorrow. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


—— —— Soren amperes. yt LOR M NLS TOR I TCE 


GOOD STREET LIGHTING—THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE 





Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


452-34D-3010 
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POLICE FIND ONE CAR IN SEVEN HAS POOR BRAKES 


One car in seven on our highways 
has poor brakes—brakes that prob- 
ably could not stop that car in an 
emergency. This is the average shown 
by checks on 1,806,145 cars in the 
United States and Canada during the 
six weeks of the recent brake check 
program sponsored by the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police. 
More than 5,000 police chiefs and 
sheriffs directed tens of thousands of 
trafic officers who applied the brake 
check. Of nearly two million cars 
checked, 263,441, or 14.6 per cent, 
could not meet the simple iequire- 
ment; they failed to take hold before 
the brake pedal came within an inch 
of the floorboard. 

President Truman, upon receiving a 
special report of program results from 
IACP representatives, issued an appeal 
to every man and woman who drives 
an automobile to do his part to avert 
a threatened rise in traffic casualties by 
keeping his car in safe operating condi- 
tion and by driving it with the ut- 
most care. In so doing, he said, “every 
motorist can help in relieving our 
serious transportation problem and 
thereby aid further in the whole war 
effort.” 


Greater Vigilance Needed 

Greater vigilance to prevent trafhic 
accidents and unremitting attention 
to vehicle maintenance are called for, 
[ACP officials and other traffic safety 
authorities agree. Senator Alben Bark- 
ley’s recent comments on program re- 
sults and the continuing need for car 
conservation and efforts for traffic 
safety appeared in the Congressional 
Record. 


The high proportion of poor brakes 
revealed by the police check (not a 
comprehensive test, but a wartime de- 
vice for screening out the worst cases) 
is attributed to (1) less regular car 
care resulting from curtailed car use, 


(2) wartime shortages of repair parts 
and service facilities, and (3) the fact 
that almost 
twice as old as in pre-war years. 


cars on an average are 

Final from the states and 
provinces, covering the period of the 
check—April 15 to June 1, are com- 
plete for 45 states and the District of 
Columbia and for the nine Canadian 
provinces. The averages are not likely 
to be much affected by later infor- 
mation. 


reports 


Detailed Reports 

In the United States police checked 
the brakes of 1,664,317 cars; 241,998 
or 14.5 per cent failed. Early reports 
indicated that the percentage of cars 
with poor brakes might be higher. In 
the first week the check requirement 
was not met by 16.4 per cent of the 
240,440 cars checked in 35 states and 
the District of Columbia. Twenty of 
the reporting states had averages for 
the six-week period higher than the 
national average. Reporting units 
with the lowest percentages of cars 
failing to pass the check and _ their 
averages are: the District of Colum- 
bia, 2.9 per cent; Indiana, 9.2 per 
cent; Maine, 10.3 per cent; Maryland, 
9.6 per cent; Massachusetts, 3.7 per 
cent; Michigan (four weeks), 7.4 per 
cent; Montana, 10.5 per cent; Nevada, 
10.1 per cent; New Jersey, 5.6 per 
cent; New Mexico, 10.6 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, 9.5 per cent; Rhode Is- 
land, 8 per cent; Virginia, 7.9 per 
cent; and West Virginia, 9.4 per cent. 


In Canada 141,828 cars were 
checked in the six-week period; 21,443 
failed to meet requirements. The av- 
erage of failures for the whole period 
was 15.1 per cent. British Columbia 
reported the lowest average of failures 
for the six weeks, 8.3 per cent. One 
other of the nine provinces had a per- 
centage below the national average— 
Ontario with 13.2 per cent failing. 
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Fatality Curve Was Lower 

Carried on during months in which 
travel mileage was on the increase, it 
is possibly significant that traffic fa- 
talities increased only slightly during 
a period when much greater increases 
have occurred in other years. The 
trafic toll already was on the rise in 
March, up three per cent over March, 
1944. Mileage traveled in rural areas 
increased 7.6 per cent that month, ac- 
cording to the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. In April (the brake check 
started April 15) there were again 
three per cent more fatalities than in 
the same month a year ago; mileage 
was up 5.9 per cent. In May fatali- 
ties were two per cent higher than in 
the same month of last year, and mile- 
age was 3.2 per cent higher. With the 
war over, all indications are that mile- 
age will continue to increase, to per- 
haps 8,000 miles of travel per car in 
1945. From a peak of 9,300 miles per 
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car in 1941, travel for the average 
vehicle dropped to some 6,000 miles in 
1943, and 6,600 miles in 1944. 


The picture now is one of old cars 
traveling more miles on old tires and 
on highways that have deteriorated 
during the war. That mechanical con- 
dition is closely related to traffic safety 
is admitted. That both traffic safety 
and car conservation are vital to the 
war effort was repeatedly emphasized. 
A recent survey shows a marked let- 
down in conservation practices after 
V-E Day, credited to over-optimism 
about automobile replacement 
grams. 


p ro- 


Police administrators and traffic au- 
thorities predict that there will be an 
unprecedented increase in traffic casu- 
alties unless the utmost effort is put 
forth by police, public leaders and 
citizens to hold down accidents and 
keep our cars running safely. 


C.E.D. CONDUCTING RADIO SERIES 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has initiated a series of 
weekly broadcasts called “Jobs After 
Victory” over a nation-wide hookup 
of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany (formerly the Blue Network). 
This program will run for 52 consecu- 
tive weeks at 7 to 7:15 P.M. (EWT) 
every Saturday evening. The 
started Aug. 11. 

Increasingly widespread recognition 
of the C.E.D. has resulted in this offer 
of free time by A.B.C. 

The C.E.D. board of trustees has 
appointed in overall charge a radio 
committee which consists of Curtis 
Gager, vice chairman of C.E.D.’s field 
development committee; William Ben- 
ton, C.E.D. vice chairman; Raymond 
Rubicam, C.E.D. research committee- 
man, and C.E.D. Chairman Paul G. 
Hoffman, ex-officio. Neil Jacoby, 
vice president of the University of 
Chicago, and professor of finance of 
the school of business, is serving as 
moderator of the program. 


series 


One type of program to be pre- 
sented will dramatize planning for ex- 
pansion by businessmen in large and 
small cities. Another type will be dis- 
cussion of the nation’s major economic 
problems by leaders in agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, government and 
labor. Among those who already have 
agreed to appear are Treasury Secre- 
tary Fred M. Vinson, Eric Johnston, 
J. Raymond Walsh of CIO, C.E.D. 
Chairman Paul G. Hoffman, Walter 
Fuller and Beardsley Ruml. 


This program is not aimed at mass 
audiences; it is primarily directed to- 
wards businessmen. Comments of in- 
terested persons will help to improve 
the program as it brings into focus 
the various major business problems 
that need solution. Send comments to 
Trade Association Division, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 11 
West 42nd Street, Room 834, New 
York 18, N.Y. 
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IDENTIFIES ALL TYPES OF SIGNS INSTANTLY... 
BY RETAINING THEIR SHAPE AND COLOR 


DAY or NIGHT 


sRSAR NaN 





> Overall reflectorization of all types of road and highway signs 
with “SCOTCHLITE” gives every motorist an accurate “identification 
on sight” because they retain both their shape and color day or night. 







Safety engineers along with those charged with the safe control 
of traffic will find “SCOTCHLITE” helps reduce accidents because 
of ies, greater visibility and instant attention value. 







, 


“SCOTCHL/T®” is available in roll form or in made-up signs. If 
you have your own sign shop, you'll find it easy to apply to any design. 
Tests conducted for the past’ 4v2 years have shown this product to be 
a highly reflective material that withstawds weathering without im- 







pairment. It should be a part of every well planned safety program. 






Reflectorizing your highway signs now with “SCOTCHLITE” will 
meet today’s driving conditions and provide a sign so far advanced 
that it will be adequate for the post-war era. “SCOTCHLITE”’ is 
available in colors of white, silver, red and yellow. 









““SCOTCHLITE”’ is the registered 
trademark of Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company 








If you're not already using “SCOTCHLITE”, why “ 
not write for further information today. E945 j ‘ AA INNESOTA 
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The Automatic 


PROTECT-O-ARM | 


The Automatic Protect-O-Arm consists of an improved i 
safety gate combined and controlled from standard | 
traffic signal circuits. Its effectiveness and popularity 
have demonstrated its place in the safety field. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
CONTROLS 


Designed and manufac- 
tured according to 
standard or individual 
specifications. 








Type 99-RM5—Traffic signal con- 
troller, equipped for remote opera- 
tion. 


Type 99-A — Stand- 
ard. 6 - circuit. syn- 
chronous, heavy duty 
traffic signal control. 





Complete detailed information on 
the above equipment will be fur- 
nished upon request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Southern Switch & Signal Co. | 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE” 
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Reducing “lraffie rbccideute 
Ou aud Off “Army Peete 


by Mayor Rospert HotmMes, MemMBeER, I.T.E. 


Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted 
from ‘Safety Training Digest,’’ a publi- 
cation of the New York University Center 
for Safety Education. 


EF FFORTS by post safety personnel to 
~ reduce traffic accidents involving 
Army vehicles should not be confined 
to the limits of military reservations. 
Traffic problems are similar on and off 
the post Army 
driven off the post and military per- 
sonnel are exposed to off-post traffic 
hazards. Army safety personnel can 


because vehicles are 


assist in licking the whole problem by 
applying basically sound safety prin- 
ciples to on-post motor vehicle opera- 
tions. The prevalence of such time- 
worn practices as 
“unsafe 


“excessive speed,” 
backing,” “following too 
closely,” and “unsafe transportation 
of personnel” indicates that the per- 
sonal factor must be given major con- 
sideration in the planning of accident- 
free post motor traffic 
programs. 

Military personnel are in daily con- 
tact with traffic in the following five 
main ways: 
cars, as drivers of civilian cars, as pas- 
sengers in government cars, as drivers 
of government cars or as pedestrians. 

The following factors also seriously 
affect the traffic accident problem: 
the average passenger car is eight years 
old, two-thirds of the natural rubber 
has been worn off civilian car tires, 
experienced vehicle drivers are fewer 
and adequate replacements are scarce, 
civil control of vehicle traffic is re- 
duced because of manpower shortages, 
personnel movement (military and ci- 
vilian) is by groups, and replacement 
of government vehicles in the United 
States has been discontinued. 


vehicle and 


as passengers in civilian 


The Three E's 

Experienced civilian safety authori- 
ties have been attacking the national 
problem through the medium of the 
three “E’s” of Safety—Engineering, 
Education, and These 
measures of civilian traffic control are 
equally effective for military usage. 
Military installations in this country 


Enforcement. 


are, in effect, urban centers and com- 
munities, and, as such, can be organ- 
ized to handle a safety program in the 
same manner as local safety councils 
all over the country. 

The following discussion indicates 
how each of the three “E’s” can be ap- 
plied at post, camp, and station level 
and sets forth the type of program 
that can be established. 

Engineering 

The “Engineering” approach to the 
trafic safety problem should be han- 
dled jointly by the post provost mar- 
shal, the post safety director and the 
post engineer. By proper use of cer- 
tain types of surveys they (1) locate 
and eliminate potential hazards cre- 
ated by obstructions to visibility and 
inadequate street maintenance; (2) 
improve the efficiency of traffic move- 
ment by re-routing “through traffic’; 
and (3) recommend the proper use of 
uniform signs, signals and street mark- 
ings and the utilization of enforce- 
ment personnel. One of the most 
important of these studies is the vehi- 
cle volume count, made to obtain an 
accurate record of the number and 
direction of vehicles proceeding 
through an intersection or along a 
street during a given period of time. 
The data thus obtained can be used 
(1) to justify the existence or installa- 
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tion of traffic signals; (2) to indicate 
the need for stop signs and the street 
on which the signs should be placed; 
(3) to indicate the relation of turn- 
ing movements to accidents and con- 
gestion; (4) as a partial basis for de- 
termining “through streets’? and. spe- 
cial military routes; (5) as a partial 
basis for assigning traffic control per- 
sonnel; and (6) to evaluate accident 
data and reveal the relationship of day 
and night traffic conditions. 


Another typical study is the spot 
speed check, made by marking a sec- 
tion of roadway for either 88 or 176 
feet and using a stop watch or electric 
timing device to determine the speed 
of travel along that street. Data ob- 
tained from a spot check of approxi- 
mately 100 vehicles will: (1) aid in 
revealing whether or not speeds are too 
fast for existing conditions; (2) de- 
termine a reasonable speed limit for a 
location—the speed limit of any zone 
should approximate the speed at which 
85 percent of the vehicles are oper- 
ated; (3) aid in determining the type 
of warning sign (slow or stop) neces- 
sary, depending on the normal safe 
approach speeds at intersections; (4) 
determine the proper location of direc- 
tional or warning signs, based on 
stopping distances for speeds observed; 
and (5) aid in planning an enforce- 
ment program. 

Other worthwhile studies include a 
physical inventory of all signs, sig- 
nals, markings and potential hazards, 
to promote greater uniformity of 
equipment, elimination of unnecessary 
equipment and removal of hazards; 
and law observance studies to deter- 
mine the degree of driver obedience to 
stop signs and signals. 


Education 


An important medium of safety 
education at a post, camp or station is 
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the proper selection and training of 
drivers. Unit commanders and auto- 
motive supervisors are responsible for 
such which includes the 
proper examination ‘and licensing of 
all drivers of government-owned and 
operated vehicles. The written exami- 
nations and aptitude tests prescribed in 
FM 25-10, Motor Transport, provide 


training, 


adequate material for a careful screen- 
ing of drivers. These examinations can 
be expanded generally to include op- 
erators of all vehicles in daily use on a 
post. 


One of the most effective media of 
traffic safety education on a post is the 
use of traffic rules and regulations. 
Safety directors should study these 
regulations, with the assistance of the 
post provost marshal and post engi- 
neer, and upon assurance that they are 
complete in every detail, distribute 
copies to all Fundamental 
educational methods that are appli- 
cable at practically all military reser- 
vations include the use of: (1) local 
trafic safety ordinances posted where 
all personnel will read them; (2) radio 
skits on traffic safety; (3) traffic safe- 
ty posters; (4) safety pamphlets and 
rule books; and (5) safety films and 
film strips. The post safety director 
will find local and state civilian safety 
authorities anxious to furnish infor- 
mation, material, time, and facilities 
to carry out this program. The 
national organizations listed in the 
attached bibliography have excellent 


drivers. 


resources relating to safety education, 
enforcement and engineering. Safety 
directors will find quick and willing 
response to their requests for assistance. 


Enforcement 

The military police are the enforce- 
ment authority to deal with the traf- 
fic problem at posts, camps and sta- 
tions, and to assist civilian police to 
enforce proper traffic practices by 
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POSTS 


STANDARD 
HIGHWAY 
SIGN POSTS 
7 ft., 6 in. 
10 feet 
12 feet 
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HIGHWAY SIGNS 
STREET NAMES 

PARKING SIGNS 
STOP SIGNS 


All signs embossed on VU. S. 
Standard 16 gauge Steel. 
Baked-enamel Colors. 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF ALL ORDERS 
























Two hours and forty-three minutes is the average curb parking time revealed by a 
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2 hours - 43 minutes! 
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THE DUAL PARKING METER 
Company 


study made recently in the business district of a large (non-metered) American city. 


Adds the report: 


OW is the time for the proper authori- 

ties to take action toward meeting an 
impending critical condition on city thor- 
oughfares—or the postwar volume of cars 
will find us unable to cope with the strain 
imposed by the extra traffic.”’ 

All motorists deserve a “break’’ when 
they drive downtown to shop or transact 
business. But they don’t get it while long- 
time parking remains uncontrolled. Local 
merchants suffer, too. 

The answer is metered parking—brought 
to its highest development in Duals. 

Dual automatic parking meters are easy 
to install, economical to maintain, simple 
to operate. 

Timing flag visible from both street and 
sidewalk. Fool-proof mechanism. Tamper- 
proof lock. Made of the best materials, 
wear- and corrosion-resistant. More are 
already installed and giving satisfactory 
service than any other two makes combined. 


Send for free bulletin describing benefits of 
metered parking and the advantages of 
Duals. Ask Dual’s engineers to help survey 
your needs. Write to Dual today. 







Harter Bank 
Building 





CANTON 2, OHIO 
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military personnel off the post. As 
representatives of the commanding 
officer of the installation, within the 
reservation they have police authority 
over all military and civilian personnel. 
Off the reservation, they eften team 
up with local and state police to form 
dual patrols. In this manner, they are 
better able to deal with accidents and 
violations where military personnel are 
concerned and to carry out traffic 
safety programs sponsored jointly by 
military and civilian authorities. 

Generally, military police are re- 
quired to enforce (1) Army Regula- 
tions 850-15, “Motor Vehicles”; (2) 
orders of the commanding officer (set 
forth in Post Rules and Regulations) ; 
(3) “Rules of the Road,” included in 
FM 19-5; (4) War Department Cir- 
cular 323, 1942, directing compliance 
with the national speed limit of 35 
MPH; (5) trafic rules and 
regulations; and (6) other safe driv- 
ing practices. 


civilian 


The most important of these items, 
from the standpoint of effective en- 
forcement and a sound accident pre- 
vention program, is Army Regulations 
850-15. In addition to other items 
pertaining to motor vehicles, these 
regulations cover the investigation and 
reporting of traffic accidents. 

The military police normally inves- 
tigate all accidents involving military 
personnel and Army vehicles and assist 
the driver to fill out, at the scene, the 
standard Accident Report Form 26, 
carried in all Army vehicles. In addi- 
tion, the military police execute their 
own special report forms used for re- 
cording all the details of the accident. 
In this manner, they learn facts useful 
in preventing further accidents. 

“Off Post’’ Accidents 

“Off post” accidents can be handled 
similarly in cooperation with civilian 
police. Accurate records should be 
maintained in the post provost mar- 
shal’s office. At many posts, camps 


503, 


and stations the claims officer cooper- 
ates with the provost marshal in inves- 
tigating and recording accident data 
and maintaining a complete accident 
record file. Additional information 
pertaining to techniques, policies, and 
procedures of enforcement and acci- 
dent investigation may be found in 
the text references in bibliography. 

The following are the basic re- 
quirements for establishing a sound 
post traffic safety program: 

a. Organize a post safety commit- 
tee empowered to take necessary ac- 
tion. This committee should include 
the post provost marshal, post safety 
director, post engineer, post claims ofh- 
cer and person in charge of post motor 
transport. In addition, prominent lo- 
cal or nearby safety authorities, such 
as the police chief, traffic engineer, 
safety council head, automobile club 
representative, and radio and news- 
paper representatives may be asked to 
form an advisory council to assist in 
carrying out a program of mutual 
benefit to military and civilian author- 
ities in the area. 

b. Make a complete traffic survey 
of the installation for improvement of 
traffic control devices and elimination 
of hazardous conditions. The assistance 
and cooperation of the post provost 
marshal and post engineer will be 
needed. 

c. Establish a sound accident inves- 
tigation, reporting and record system 
with the assistance of the post provost 
marshal and post claim officer. 


Other Measures 


d. Review post traffic rules and 
regulations for possible improvements 
and wide distribution. This requires 
the assistance of the entire safety 
committee and the authority and 
backing of the commanding officer. 

e. Review driver examination, test- 
ing, licensing, training and motor ve- 
hicle registration procedures to assure 
that sound principles are being taught 
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and proper steps are being taken to 
assure safe operation of all vehicles. 
The person in charge of post motor 
transport will be of valuable assistance 
in this survey. 

f. Canvass local or nearby civilian 
safety authorities to determine the 
amount and kind of assistance avail- 
able for carrying out joint enforce- 
ment and educational activities. This 
should be done by the post safety di- 
rector, wtih the assistance of the post 
provost marshal and civilian law en- 
forcement officials. 

The entire program outlined above 
cannot be accomplished overnight, but 
the immediate application of any phase 
as a part of the projected program will 
aid materially in the reduction of acci- 
dents on and off posts. 

REFERENCES 

Military: FM 19-5, Military Police; FM 19- 
10, Military Police in Towns and Cities; FM 
25-10, Motor Transport; TM 19-250, Military 


* 





* 


Police Records and Forms; TM 21-300, Driver 
Selection and Training; TM 21-305, Driver’s 
Manual; AR 850-15, Motor Vehicles; TF 11- 
§51, The Motor Vehicle Driver: Responsibility, 
Nomenclature, Fire Regulations, Accident Pre- 
vention; TF 11-552, The Motor Vehicle Driver: 
Hand Signals, Road Rules and Regulations; 
TF 10-2054, First Echelon Maintenance for 
Motor Vehicles; TF 9-2085, Shop Safety. 
Civilian: “Accident Facts,” National Safety 
“Sportsmanlike Driving Series,” 
American Automobile Association; “Man and 
the Motor Car,” National Conservation Bu- 
reau; “Manual of Trafic Engineering Studies,” 


Council; 


National Conservation Bureau; ‘Manual on 
Uniform Trafic Control Devices,” Public 
Roads Administration; “No Man’s Land,” 


(sound slide film), National Safety Council; 
“Danger—Trafhc Jam Ahead,” (film), Na- 
tional Safety Council; “X Marks the Spot,” 
(film), N. J. State Dept. of Motor Vehicles; 
“Getting Results Through Trafhc 
ing,” National Conservation Bureau; Miscel- 
Safety Literature—Na- 
tional Safety Council, National Conservation 
Bureau, American Automobile Association, 
New York University Center for Safety Edu- 
Traffic 
Bureau for Highway Traffic and Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 


* 


Engineer- 


laneous Automotive 


cation, Institute of Engineers, Yale 


“KEEP TO THE RIGHT’? LAW SINCE 1813 
The traffic rule ‘‘Keep to the Right’’ has been a law in New Jersey 


since the year 1813. 


Previous to that time, 


New 


Jerseyites and Americans generally 


throughout the other states had followed the English custom of keeping to 
the left when overtaking or passing a vehicle coming from the other 


direction. 


It was the Conestoga wagon with the teamster always at the left, 
either walking or astride the left wheelhorse, that influenced the change 
from the English practice of keeping to the left. 

The governor of New Jersey that year was William S. Pennington, of 
Cumberland, who was paid a salary of $1,800 per annum for his services 


to the commonwealth. The population of the state was 245,000. 


It was 


an era of toll bridges and toll turnpikes. 
The automobile had not yet made its appearance, of course, but there 
were traffic delays and traffic congestion notwithstanding. Confusion over 


the right-of-way reached such a stage that on February 
Assembly enacted the 


Council and General 


18,1813, the 


first traffic law, discarding 


the English custom of keeping to the left and substituting it with the rule 


‘Keep to the Right.’ 


Anyone deprived of the right of uninterrupted pass- 
ing could be reimbursed $2 for each and every offense. 


The catch, how- 


ever, was that he had to sue for the money.—Highway Research Abstracts. 


* 


* 
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STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM DESIGN 


Cleveland recently completed the traffic safety lighting of two streets 
in one of its housing project areas which the Illuminating Engineering So- 


ciety has cited as a good example of sound street lighting practice. 


One 


street carries a great deal of vehicular and pedestrian through traffic, the 


other carries little, if any, through traffic. 


may prove helpful to you. 


York. 


How this problem was solved 


For complete details, write for Item M-8455, 
Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 


155 East 44th Street, New 
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COUNTIES Solve 
Traffic Problems With 


Traficounter 


The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway engi- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


“We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage wherein our Post- 
War construction we will have to do con- 


When writing to advertisers, please 


siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

“Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included in 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter - Amet Company, 1726 
Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT | 


For more than three years our entire manu- | 
facturing facilities have been devoted to the 
production of vitally needed equipment as re- 
quired by the Armed Forces of the United States 


Government. 


Reconversion is now complete with us and 
our former line of TRAFFIC CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT, with the addition of many new 
revolutionary designs in reflectors, signs and sig- 


nals, is now available. 


THE GROTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incorporated 


BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY 


ORIN 


Le 
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Don’t forget the annual I.T.E. Busi- 
ness Meeting at Philadelphia September 
17 and 18. Now that gasoline restric- 
tions have been removed, it is hoped 
that a large number of members from 
the surrounding area will be able to 
attend. 

















PERSONALS 


Foster M. Kunz (Jun.), and Mrs. 
Kunz are the proud parents of a new 
seven-pound baby daughter, born 
July 22. Mother and baby are doing 
fine, and so is the father. 





Barney Cyberski has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Transporta- 
tion Corps and is now assigned to the 
Pacific Theatre. He has indicated a 
desire to hear from Institute members, 
and others, concerning their profes- 
sional activities. His address is: Lt. 
B. A. Cyberski, 0-2038106, Det. 3, 
Hq. and Hq. Co., APO 923, c/o Post- 
master, San Francsico, Cal. 


Major J. E. P. Darrell (Assoc.) 1s 
in Ledo, Province of Assam, India, a 
place he says he will be glad to leave 
any time. He is on leave from the 
Minnesota Department of Highways 


where he was assistant traffic engineer. 


Walter Rosenwald (Mem.) advises 
that his bridge game is holding up 
fairly well because he has not played 
enough recently to go stale. However, 
he is hoping for a pilgrimage this 
summer which will enable him to dis- 
cuss the fine points of the game with 
Paul Bunyan. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


TO I.T.E. ON ITS 15th 
BIRTHDAY 


The Institute has now grown up 
In long pants, shall we say. 
Its infancy is far behind, 

It’s reached a bright, new day. 


Though 15 years seem rather 
long, 

To some it may well seem, 

To others, it is but a start— 

The time to put on steam. 


In 15 years the Institute 
Has grown beyond its years; 


Its membership has grown apace, 


For that please have no fears. 


Its officers, illustrious, 

(Too many here to name), 

Have proved themselves a splen- 
did gang 

And justly earned their fame. 


A decade gone and five years 
more 

Has brought the Institute 

Up to a place of prominence 

From just a tiny root. 


So now, a toast is appropos 

For many years in store. 

A HAPPY BIRTHDAY, IN- 
STITUTE! 

And MANY, MANY MORE! 


—Harold G. Eckhardt (Mem.) 








OBITUARY 
Allan T. Conroy (Jun.) was 


killed in action in Germany, 
I.T.E. Headquarters has been in- 
formed. He was employed by 
the Jamestown, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Public Works before 
entering service. 


Lieutenant Lawrence Edward 
Hendrickson, A.U.S.(Jun.), who 
was captured in the early days 
of the Pacific War, was killed 
when a Jap prison ship was sunk 
last December 15, according to 
word from Walter Rosenwald. 
A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in electrical engineer- 
ing, having obtained the Degree 
of Master of Science, 1937, Hen- 
drickson also attended the Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research 
at Harvard during 1937-1938. 
Larry also was a member of the 
Illuminating Engineering Socie- 
ty. Before entering the service 
he worked as traffic engineer for 
the Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment. 
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Safety Film Available 

So successful has been the traffic 
safety education sound motion pic- 
ture, ‘““X Marks The Spot,” produced 
for the New Jersey Department of 
Motor Vehicles, that arrangements 
have been made to furnish on outright 
sale basis only prints or copies in 16 
mm. for use by any school, college, 
club, church, civic, municipal or po- 
lice organization 

This film, which received the na- 
tional award as the best motion pic- 
ture on traffic safety, has a running 
time of 20 minutes. In addition to 
presenting a forceful message on safe 
driving, it provides a unique and in- 
teresting entertainment with a profes- 
sional cast. For further informa- 
tion on obtaining prints, address, Safe- 
ty Education Division, New Jersey 
State Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Trenton 7, N. J. 


Tips On Inflation 
Of Automobile Tires 


Mild overinflation of automobile 
tires—2 or 3 pounds—won’t cause 
any harm and may be beneficial, but 
beyond that it is hard on the tires as 
well as the passengers. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 


Taken from Traffic Engineering, September, 1935 


Maxwell N. Halsey, Lewis W. McIntyre, Burton W. Marsh, Roger 
L. Morrison, and T. M. Matson nominated for president of the Institute. 
For secretary-treasurer, Harold F. Hammond, Hawley S. Simpson; for di- 
rectors, Ralph W. Eaton, Guy G. Kelcey, Arnold H. Vey and Sidney J]. Wil- 
liams. Election to be held at annual dinner. 


E. W. James (Mem.), L. E. Peabody (Mem.), and Lawrence S. Tuttle 
(Assoc.), with others of the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
conferred with lowa State officials in Ames, lowa, regarding arrangements 
for extensive highway planning studies to be made in that state. 


Ernest P. Goodrich, first president of the Institute, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering by the University of Michigan. 


Chicago newspaper conducting campaign to have traffic regulations 
changed to permit right turns on red lights. 


Plymouth, Hudson, General Motors and Chevrolet, automobile manu- 
facturers, join safety campaign. 
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IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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EAGLE SYNCH RONOUS MOTOR 


that gives greater effi- 
ciency to Eagle Traffic 
Controllers. 


Features of New Motor 


. Powerful 

. Compact, Sturdy Design 

. Low Speed Disc Rotor 

. Ball Bearings Throughout 


. Simple and Positive Braking 
Mechanism 


. Accessible 

. Definite Synchronism 

. Low Current Consumption 

. Low Maintenance Cost 
10. Result of years of testing 


Eagle Leadership 


The name EAGLE has al- 
ways been the symbol of 
the best in safe, efficient 
traffic control. Year in and 
year out, a staff of com- 
petent electrical and me- 
chanical traffic engineers 
are constantly working to 
make EAGLE products bet- 
ter, maintaining leader- 
ship in quality perform- 
ance. 


EAGLE esx 
CORPORATION 


MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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THE USE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 
IN A TRAFFIC MATTER 


PASSAIC 


wOODdRiO0GE 


CARLSTADT 


WALLINGTON 
pATERSO™ 


RUTHERFORD 


MONTCLAIR 


NUTLEY 


BELLEVILLE 


GLENRIDGE RI OOMFIELD 


The Port of New York Authority 
is distributing 75,000 directional maps, 
similar to the accompanying illustra- 
tion, to aid in guiding motorists in the 
use of Route S-3, the new two-mile 
connecting link between New Jersey 
Route 17 and the Lincoln Tunnel, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Vice- 
Chairman Joseph M. Byrne. The maps 
are being handed to all westbound mo- 
the Holland 
Tunnels and the George Washington 
Bridge. 
leaflets are being furnished local New 


torists at Lincoln and 


In addition, supplies of the 


Jersey planning boards, chambers of 
commerce and gasoline stations. 


“The Port Authority is proud of the 
* 


Prank RO 


* 


JERSEY 
ciTyY 





accomplishment of the New Jersey 
State Highway Commission in making 
this new highway available to motor- 
ists during a period when road con- 
struction has been all but impossible 
due to wartime restrictions, and the 
scarcity of labor and materials,” Vice- 
Chairman Byrne said. “We are glad to 
cooperate with Commissioner Spencer 
Miller, Jr., and the State of New Jer- 
sey in distributing the S-3 road maps.” 

S-3, which is almost two and one- 
half miles shorter than the old route, 
will save ten minutes in travel time 
and eliminate a railroad grade cross- 
ing between nearby New Jersey com- 
munities, and the Lincoln Tunnel and 
midtown Manhattan. 

* 


ee 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF RESEARCH 
“‘Research is an organized method of finding out what you are going 
to do when you can’t keep on doing what you are doing now’’—research 
is a state of mind.—C. F. Kettering. 
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EMERGENCY CONTROL CABINET 


Passage of fire or other emergency apparatus through a signalized area is at 
best a dangerous proposition. To reduce this hazard. common practice has been to 
use an all-red indication on the entire traffic signal system. 


The more modern method is to separate the signal system into several fire runs, 
so that only those signals on the streets being traversed by the fire apparatus are 
changed to all-red. This means elimination of unnecessary delays at all other inter- 
sections. 


For operating the various fire runs, Crouse-Hinds has developed a master selec- 1 
tor control. Push button switches permit the all-red indication to be displayed on any ‘ 
groups of signals, and the various groups are indicated by pilot lights on the panel. 
Timing of the all-red is automatic. Several timing relays and selector switches can be 
supplied when it is necessary to provide automatically more than one timing interval. 


Release switches permit signals to be returned to normal operation before ex- 
piration of the all-red timing. All equipment is contained in an attractive steel cabinet ; ( 
which is suitable for mounting on the control desk in fire headquarters. : | 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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INVENTORS OBTAIN OVER 6,000 PATENTS IN 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1945 


Patent ownership is widely diffused 
throughout the country, according to 
a survey issued in the second quarter 
of 1945 and made public by R. J. 
Dearborn, chairman of the Patents 
Committee of the National 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Associa- 


Every state in the Union was repre- 
6,253 United States 
patents issued to Americans between 
April 3 and June 26, according to the 
NAM survey. 
patents were scattered from coast to 
coast—New York, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, California and Michigan in 
that order. On a per capita basis the 
highest ranking states were Delaware, 


sented in the 


States receiving most 


New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan 
and Illinois, in that order. 

Research activities of the govern- 
ment were reflected in the high num- 
ber of patents issued to residents of the 
District of Columbia. Washington, 
D. C., ranked above 30 states in total 
number of patents, and only eight ex- 
ceeded it on a per capita basis. 


“No corporation, industry or section 
of the country has a monopoly on in- 
ventions and research,” said Mr. Dear- 
born. “Inventors, of course, make up 
a larger part of the population in in- 
dustrial states just as farmers do in 
agricultural states. The results of the 
research and invention, however, bene- 
fit all of the country. 


“All of our industries, jobs and in- 
comes are to a large extent based on 
This is as true 
for the clerk of the retail store, the 


patented inventions. 


garage mechanic or a salesman as it is 
for the factory employee. 

“Our civilization is based on science. 
Patent protection to stimulate scien- 
tific and technological progress will be 
more important now that the war is 
It will be vital 
to thousands of small companies which 


over than ever before. 


cannot compete successfully against 
the abundant facilities 
of large corporations unless patents 


resources and 


protect their new inventions and dis- 


coveries against piracy.” 


TAX DIVERSION HAS DEPRIVED HIGHWAYS OF 
$2,000,000,000, A.R.B.A. LEADER SAYS 


American highways have been de- 
prived of more than $2,000,000,000 in 
the past few years through tax diver- 
sion, James J. Skelly, president of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
pointed out in a recent highway con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. The 
Media, Pa., contractor praised the fed- 
eral-aid airport bills now before Con- 
gress for provisions which prohibit the 
practice. He McCarran 
bill (S-2), favorably reported by the 
Senate’s Commerce Committee, which 


cited the 


provides that federal funds for air- 
withheld 
states that divert any taxes on aviation 


ports will be from those 


fuel or other special fees on aircraft, 


aviation or aeronautical facilities or 
operations. 

“Our organization is much inter- 
ested in airports and airport legislation 
because the same methods, equipment 
and materials are used in both forms 
of construction,” said Mr. Skelly. He 
added that the association had been 
called upon for expert testimony at 
the hearings on the pending airport 
bills. 

“The present federal-aid highway 
law, while declaring that it is unfair 
and unjust to tax motor vehicle trans- 
portation unless the proceeds are ap- 
plied to the construction, improve- 
ment or maintenance of highways, 
may deprive the state of only up to 
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one third of its federal aid for such 
diversion,” Mr. Skelly pointed out. “In 
consequence, all but 15 of the states 
divert all or part of their highway 
user taxes to general funds, education, 
relief or other purposes. 

“Sixteen states have passed anti- 
diversion amendments to their consti- 
tutions—California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia,” the Road Builders’ president 
stated. 

Amendments will be voted upon in 
Pennsylvania this Fall and in Mary- 
land and Texas at the general election 
in 1946. Voters of Indiana and Ten- 
nessee will consider the question in 
1947, but the bill must also be passed 
by the legislature of that year. At the 
last session of the Illinois legislature, a 
resolution in opposition to diversion 
was passed. 


Tn drawing Your Plans 
for Safer Highways-be sure\ 


to inelude the Guard Rail 
- that, Sore Safequards 
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“Oregon in 1919 was the first state 
to tax gasoline for highway purposes 
and others rapidly adopted this means 
of raising revenue,” said Mr. Skelly. 
“In 1925, we find the first record of 
this tax being used for something else. 
Up to 1932, raids on the gas tax were 
nominal, but in the past 12 years, the 
states have been dipping in more and 
more until the staggering total of 
more than $2,000,000,000 was 
reached. Our post-war highways are 
going to need every cent that is 
available.” Figures for 1943 show 
$155,455,000 diverted from a_ net 
total receipt of $1,108,849,000. This 
sum came from motor fuel taxes, 
motor vehicle fees and fines, motor 
carrier taxes and the like, Mr. Skelly 
explained. Among the states making 
the greatest diversions were New 
York, California, Florida, Ohio, Penn- 


sylvania, Texas, Georgia and Illinois. 


Mark well these 
TUTHILL features: 
Higher visibility. 
Lower upkeep. 
Easy installation. 
Deflective action. 
Low, spring mount- 
ing. ; 





TRAFFIC and Safety Engineers, attention! 
Your post-war (and present) safety high- 
way construction program can be made 
most effective with TUTHILL—the BETTER 
Guard Rail. Strong, resilient, visible, easy 
to install and maintain, it will pay you to 
specify and use. 


Special Notice! 
TUTHILL Guard 
Rails are now avail- 
able. What are your 
requirements? 
Pacific Coast Manu- 
facturers and Dis- 
tributors: 


LITHILL soRins SSBB, * 
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Los Angeles. Cal. 
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= ELECTRO - MATIC 
TWO PHASE CONTROL 





MODEL 804D DISPATCHER 


Full or semi-actuated control of a two-movement 
intersection. 


Time extension and memory on both phases. 
Actuation by vehicles and pedestrians. 


Green light proportioned to traffic demand. 


Elimination of needless delay. 


“Trattic Regulation With Intelligence” 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
CORPORATION 


NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You can determine by just looking at this advanced design of a Two Way, Three-Color 
adjustable Signal that it is BETTER-BUILT 

Note the reinforced aluminum mounting brackets that replace the conventional pipe and 
fitting assembly. A compact, sturdy arrangement, eliminating small, minor parts. 

You bet! It is BETTER-BUILT quality. 

That isn’t all, but it gives an idea of why Marbelite Signals are approved by numerous 
State and City Traffic Departments as well as Traffic Associations, and why there are sé 
many thousands of Marbelite Signals in use in these Cities and States. 

Familiarize yourself with other Marbelite features, such as the unbeatable optical unit! 
You will be proud to have such fine quality Signals regulating traffic in your community 


THE MARBELITE COMPANY, INC. 


26 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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